Government and  the  Crowd

now the House tends to become purely representative of
popular feeling, and every security that party discipline
can invent is being taken to maintain the closest possible
connexion between the emotions of the constituencies and
those of the House of Commons, at all events toward the
time of a General Election. As that recedes into the
distance the constituencies may change their wishes and
the House may and often does fail to change with them.
In so far as that is the case it fails in the function which
it is now supposed to fulfil. Every enlargement of the
franchise and every shortening of the length of time be-
tween General Elections would tend to make the repre-
sentative chamber more and more exactly what it is
supposed to be. Universal male and female suffrage and
annual general elections are logical developments of the
widely current representative theory, nor, so long as the
influence and power of the crowd is limited by a co-ordi-
nate authority, is there any deadly objection to be taken
to such reforms. Indeed, if public opinion is to be one
of the main factors in government and legislation, it is
obviously desirable that the body whose purpose it is to
express that, should in fact express it immediately and
clearly.

But exactly in proportion to the power of expression
thus given to the popular will should be the power of
restraint and direction provided for individual wisdom,
experience, and foresight. The crowd possesses none of
these qualities. It merely desires. It does not follow
that its desires are attainable or attainable at once.
Granted that the direction of legislation and administra-
tion must be in general harmony with the public will;
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